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dence. In a few moments after, a respectable-
looking man in a chaise stopped at the door.
The man and child in the chair having excited
some little sympathy among the passengers,
the gentleman was asked if he had observed
them. He said he had met them; that the man
seemed bewildered, and inquired the way to
Boston; that he was driving at great speed, as
though he expected to outstrip the tempest;
that the moment he had passed him a thunder-
clap broke distinctly over the man's head and
seemed to envelop both man and child, horse
and carriage. "I stopped," said the gentleman,
"supposing the lightning had struck him, but
the horse only seemed to loom up and increase
his speed, and, as well as I could judge, he
travelled just as fast as the thunder cloud."
While this man was speaking, a peddler with a
cart of tin merchandise came up, all dripping;
and, on being questioned, he said he had met
that man and carriage, within a fortnight, in
four different States; that at each time he had
inquired the way to Boston; and that a thunder
shower like the present had each time deluged
him, his wagon and his wares, setting his tin
pots, etc., afloat, so that he had determined to
get marine insurance done for the future. But
that which excited his surprise most was the
strange conduct of his horse, for that, long
before he could distinguish the man in the chair,
his own horse stood still In the road and flung
back his ears. "In short," said the peddler, "I
wish never to see that man and horse again;
they do not look to me as if they belonged to
this world."

This is all that I could learn at that time;
and the occurrence soon after would have
become with me like one of those things which
had never happened, had I not, as I stood re-
cently on the doorstep of Bennett's Hotel in
Hartford, heard a man say, "There goes Peter
Rugg and his child! he looks wet and weary,
and farther from Boston than ever." I was
satisfied it was the same man that I had seen
more than three years before; for whoever has
once seen Peter Rugg can never after be de-
ceived as to his identity. "Peter Rugg!" said
I, "and who is Peter Rugg?" "That," said
the stranger, "is more than anyone can tell
exactly. He is a famous traveller, held in light
esteem by all inn-holders, for he never stops

to eat, drink, or sleep.    I wonder why the
Government does not employ him to carry the
mail."    "Ay," said a bystander, "that is a
thought bright only on one side.   How long
would it take, in that case, to send a letter to
Boston?   For Peter has already, to my knowl-
edge, been more than twenty years travelling
to that place."   "But," said I, "does the man
never stop anywhere, does he never converse
with anyone?   I saw the same man more than
three years since, near Providence, and I heard
a strange story about him.   Pray, sir, give me
some account of this man."    "Sir," said the
stranger, "those who know the most respecting
that man say the least.  I have heard it asserted
that heaven sometimes sets, a mark on a man,
either for judgment or trial.   Under which Peter
Rugg now labors I cannot say; therefore I am
rather inclined to pity than to judge."   "You
speak like a humane man/' said 1, "and if you
have known him so long, J pray you will give
me some account of him.   Has his appearance
much altered in that time?"   "Why, yes; he
looks as though he never ate, drank, or slept;
and his child looks older than himself; and lie
looks like time broke off from eternity and anx-
ious to gain a resting-place."   "And how does
his horse look?" said L   "As for his horse, he
looks fatter and gayer, and shows more anima-
tion and courage, than he did twenty years ago.
The last time Rugg spoke to me he inquired
how far it \vas to Boston.   I told him just one
hundred miles.   'Why/ said he, 'how can you
deceive me so?  It is cruel to deceive a traveller.
I have lost my way*  Pray direct me the nearest
way to Boston/   I repeated it was one hundred
miles.  'How can you say so?' said he.  fl was
told last evening it was but fifty, and I have
travelled all night.*  'But/ said I, 'you are now
travelling from Boston.   You must turn back/
'Alas!' said he, *it is all turn back!   Boston
shifts with the wind, and plays all around the
compass.   One man tells me it is to the east,
another to the west; and the guide-posts, too,
they all point the wrong way/   'But will you
not stop and rest?' said I; 'you seem wet and
weary/    'Yes/ said he, 'it has  been foul
weather since I left home/   'Stop then, and
refresh yourself/   *I must not stop, I must
reach home to-night, if possible, though I think
you must be mistaken in the distance to Boston/